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ABSTRACT 

By looking at progress of students from entry into 
postsecondary education (PSE) through completion of the bachelor's 
degree, it is possible to find out more about those students who do 
not go directly to college and graduate exactly 4 years after high 
school and compare them with more traditional peers. Data come from 
the National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 
(NL3-72) and its related Postsecondary Education Tramscript Study 
conducted in 1984. Patterns of progress and attendance are shown for 
the 12-year period following high school. The two main topics 
addressed are: (1) the average time taken to complete each level of 
postsecondary education through a bachelor's degree; and (2) how many 
students take longer than normally expected to progress through 
postsecondary education. Results indicate the following: expectations 
for the time to complete any level or year of PSE are shorter by 3 to 
9 months than actually taken by 1972 high school seniors; men are 
mere likely to take longer at each level than women; the longer 
students wait to start PSE after high school, the more likely they 
are to take extra time to complete the freshman year; and completion 
of each level within the expected time contributes to continuation 
through the next level of postsecondary education. Two appendices 
are: methodology and technical notes (methodology, PSE computed 
variables, accuracy of estimates, and instructions for obtaining more 
information); and data for the study's figures. Contains 28 
references. (SM) 
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Highlights 



The majority of 1972 high school seniors entered postsecondary education (PSE) 
within 12 years of high school. Of those who entered PSE, over 40 percent earned a 
bachelor's (BA) degree within this period. The twelve year period provided a rare 
opportunity to analyze time needed for progress through the PSE system regardless of 
the highest level intended or time of entry. By looking at progress from entry into PSE 
through completion of the BA, there was an opportunity to find out more about students 
who do not go directly to college and graduate exactly 4 years after high school--the 
non-traditional students-and compare them with their more traditional peers. 

• Expectations for the time to complete any level or year of PSE are shorter 
by 3 to 9 months than that actually taken by 1972 high school seniors. The 
freshman and senior levels were particularly prone to delay. BA completion took 
about 8 months longer than expected for the entke program, and over half of all 
completers required longer than the expected 45 months from start to finish. 

Men were more likely to take longer at each level than women, and took 
about three months longer overall to complete a BA Minorities were more 
likely to start late and take longer to complete the freshman level, but overall 
took only a month or so longer at each of the other levels. High SES students 
were somewhat less likely to take longer than normally expected. 

The longer students waited to start PSE after high school, the more likely 
they e'e to take extra time to complete the freshman year. Those who started 
more than a year after high school needed ahnost 2 years to complete the 
freshman year, about six months longer than those who started within the first 
year after high school. There was no significant difference in the time needed to 
complete a BA based on time of entry after high school. 

Those who entered 4-year colleges did so more quickly than did those 
entering other types of schools. Those who entered private 2-year colleges or 
trade schools first did so nearly 3 years after high school on average, but they 
were least likely to take extra time for their freshman year. Those who entered 
4-year colleges took 50-55 months to complete a BA Those who first entered 
2-year schools and ultimately completed a BA took about 60 months. Students 
entering private 4-year colleges were most likely to complete the BA within the 
expected time. 

• Completion of each level within the expected time contributed to continua- 
tion through the next level (or year) of postsecondary education. The greatest 
delays were seen at the last level completed, regardless of highest level attained. 

• Transferring from one college to another added 8 months or longer to BA 
completion time, depending on the type of transfer. It also added significantly to 
the likelihood of taking longer than expected for completion. Only 43 percent of 
those who did not transfer took longer compared to over 65 percent for those 
who did. This delay did not discourage completion, however. 



Foreword 

The National Center for Education Statistics, with support from other government 
agencies, has sponsored three longitudinal studies of U.S. students: The National 
Longitudinal Study of the ffigh School Qass of 1972 (NLS-72), High School and 
Beyond, which included both sophomore and senior high school students, and the 
National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988, involving eighth grade students. All of 
these longitudinal studies have had multiple data collection components. 

This report is based on data from the NLS-72 and its related Postsecondary 
Education Transcript Study conducted in 1984. It provides additional insight into the 
process of entering and progressing through the postsecondary system by looking at 
patterns of progress and attendance during the 12 year period following high school. 
The information presented shows who entered postsecondary education, when, and how 
long it actually took to complete each level through the bachelor's degree. These 
analyses include non-traditional students and, where possible, pomt out the differences 
and similarities between them and traditional students. 

Tbi data analyzed for this report are available for secondary analyses on either 
mainfrarie or micro computers. Information about obtaining NLS-72 and related 
comput<;r tapes, or those related to other longitudinal studies conducted by the Center, 
is available from tiie U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, Information Technology Branch, 555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W., Room 
214A, Capitol Place Building, Washington D.C 20208-5725, or call 1-800-424-1616. 
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student Progress in College 



1. hitrodactinn 

Traditional postsecondary expectations are that students enter college during the 
fall term immediately after high school graduation, persist fiill time for 4 years, and 
graduate with a bachelor's degree in the spring of the fourth year after high school 
graduation. The traditional student, then, is one who fully fits this mold by entering 
postsecondary education immediately after high school, is in attendance full time for 4 
yeare, and graduates with a bachelor's degree 4 years after high school. The non- 
traditional student, on the other hand, is one who either first entered postsecondary 
education a year or more after high school, does not attend full time throughout the 
period of attendance, or does not complete a bachelor's degree in 4 years. 

As studies have shown, less than half of the degree completers follow this 
traditional pattern (Hill, 1986; Lavin, 1984; Campbell, 1980; Eckland, 1964). However, 
it was not until the early 1980s that non-traditional students were beginning to be 
recognized as a significant factor in postsecondary education (Frances, 1980). A recent 
study conducted by the National Center for Education Statistics showed that 40 percent 
of all undergraduate students were age 24 or older, and about 23 percent were 30 or 
older (Korb, et.al., 1988). In fact, the number of students in postsecondary education 
over age 30 increased by 37 percent in the 1977-78 through 1987-88 period, and is 
expected to increase by another 15 percent m the next 10 year period. During that same 
period the number of college students in the 18-24 year range is expected to drop by 8 
percent. Thus, older students will make up an additional 5 percent of the postsecondary 
population within 10 years, with the majority of that increase at the undergraduate level 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1988). 

In order to understand persistence and progress through postsecondary education, 
it is necessary to consider both the positive and negative aspects of movement through 
the system. Many students who enter postsecondary education do not intend to earn a 
bachelor's degree. They may enter to earn a technical certificate or license, to improve 
their knowledge in a particular content area, or to gain additional or improved job skills. 
Thus, many who leave postsecondary education without having completed a bachelor's 
degree may have been successful in attaining their goals, while others may have met 
academic, social, or financial difficulties which forced them to leave postsecondary 
education without having reached that goal (Tinto, 1987). These non-completing leavers 
are generally considered to be dropouts. However, Tinto refers to these people not as 
dropouts, but as departures with possible later re-entry into the postsecondary system. 
This has a less negative tone, and as he further points out, these changes are often seen 
as positive by the person making them. If these people do return to postsecondary 
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!f "S!!?"' baccalaureate completeis, but as non-traditional 



nrnr.J jtT!.u 'l-'J ^ regardless of obstacles or setbacks. To progress is to 
proceed to a further or higher stage or through a series of successive stages T^us. the 
nil f/Ppf'stf P/ogress through postsecondary education does not exclude 
the non-traditional student, but rather includes aU students who enter postsecondary 
^\ P^"°°^ Most studies to date, at least on a 

l^^^^J^^'-^T themselves to bachelor's degree completers, because they 

have been hmited m that Ae data have not covered a long enough time period to allow 
re-entry and completion (Astin, 1975. 1977; CarroU. 1985. 1987). ^ ^ '"'"'^ 

Different types of postsecondary institutions provide different opportunities 
^r^S'^^^f^''^^^ attainment of a postsecondary education. The 

Sn?t5 T^ ""^. ^I"^'^^ P^'^S"^"^ °f ^ess than 4 years tend to expect the 
Sre^eVofTn^^J^ff ^T'^^ ^^^^ P'°S^^ Completed. Ukewise. 

^r^fl ^" baccalaureate degree programs tend to expect the student to 

SZwnn" ultimately, even though they may also offer programs of lesser 

duration^ While students entermg a less-than-4.year school may obtain a bachelor's 
^aS shL Z '"^ 'I ' 4.year cpUege. it is highly unUkely. For instance. stuSies 

^ .fe'-f o°t^o"ing for differences between students who first enter 
2.year coUeges rather than 4.year coUeges. those who entered the 2-year schools are still 
less hkey to complete even the first 2 years. For those whose goal was aSelor's 

fo?IhL .''n^Z^o '^^^^ ^^^"^^^ about 15 percent 

IQtS ^ifncT^ ?"^t" ''^i'^^. (Anderson. 1981; Breneman and Nelson. 1981; Astin. 
1975). Thus, it IS m the student's best interest to select the type of school where 
achievmg the postsecondary goals in as timely a mamier as possible is most likely. 

Purpose and methods 

nroa^^P^ "^^"'^ ^^^'^^^ following questions related to persistence and 

What is the average time taken to complete each level of postsecondary 
education through a bachelor's degree? ^ 

How many students take longer than normally expected to progress 
through postsecondary education? 

Because of the long tune period covered (12 years after high school) data from 
he National U,ngitudmal Study of the High School Class of 1972 (nS^^^^^^ studen 
ST^iS ft^^^ Postsecondary Education Transcript Study (PETS). 1984 were used 
.^H '^"'P^"^ ^ ^^"^^ data efforts designed to he p 

^.hnnf ^ experiences, efforts, and outcomes associated with educatfon beyond high 
school. Data regardmg postsecondary entry, progress, and completfon was collected ^ 
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from selected students beginning during their senior year in high school and at five 
points in time since then, as well as from the colleges they attended\ 

This report is based primarily on information obtained from postsecondary 
education transcripts through 1984, As a result, the definition of participation in 
postsecondary education (PSE) is limited to students who identified any postsecondary 
school which they attended at any time in the 1972-1984 period which did not deny their 
attendance^ Therefore, estimates of postsecondary attendance may be somewhat lower 
than reported elsewhere. The report itself is based only on those students for whom at 
least one transcript was obtained. This study provides a unique opponunity to look at 
postsecondary attendance over a long period (over 12 years) without having the problem 
of lowered completion rates due to delayed entry or non-normal persistence (anything 
other than full time for 4 consecutive years) which occurs when a shorter time period is 
used. Similarly, for those who departed from PSE and later re-entered, this time period 
allows many to re-enter who would not have done so in a shorter length of time. This 
report presents average length of time at each completed stage leading to the 
baccalaureate degree (hereafter referred to as a B A degree) and the proportion of 
students who exceed the normally expected time periods. 

For purposes of this report, "academic progress" is the completion of each of four 
levels normally considered as leading to completion of the bachelor's degree: 

1) the first year, or freshman level, normally requiring 30 semestf 
hours, 

2) the se:ond year or sophomore level, requiring an additional 30 
semester hours (60 hours total), 

3) the third year or junior level, requiring an additional 30 semester 
hours (90 hours total), and 

4) the final year or senior level, requiring sufficient additional credits to 
complete all requirements for th^ . ^chelor's degree. 

Academic level is not part of a transcript record, and for many institutions, is a term 
with little meaning. However, it is used here for tlie convenience of defining a 
prescribed level of accomplishment regardless of the length of time taken to achieve it. 
The same standard for progress is applied to 2-year colleges and less than 2-year 
technical schools, even though they offer programs requiring less than 4 academic years, 
because it provides an indication of the time n^**ded to achieve a certain level of 



^ For a complete discussion of the NLS:72 and other longitudinal surveys 
conducted by NCES, see Jones et. al., National Longitudinal Study of the High 
School Class of 1972 Post secondary Education Transcript Study Data File User's 
Manual . 1986, and Sebring et. al., High School and Beyond 1980 Senior Cohort 
Third Follow-Up (1986) Data File User's Manual . 1987. 

* See Jones, et.al., 1986, for a complete description of who was 
considered eligible to remain in the PSE attenders file. 



I'^^fS'^^i^/l^''^^^? P^°g^«ss achieved'. A student may very well have 
completed aU of the requirements for ±e program at an appropriate time, received the 
appropnate credential and left higher education at that time. This report looks at how 
much progress was made m PSE. The question of how much time it took is different 
^?muT ^""f accomplished. Indeed, many students who enter such 

^hools do later go on and complete a BA level degree\ Because the issue is length of 
time to complete a given level or amount of education, it is important to know, for 

S^S ' 7 "'"''^ '^"^"^^^ completed a ftiU freshman year, 

regardless of program or degree attempted. All students who completed a particular 
uut!f!i anal^^f , regardless of the level of postsecondary education 

iTu lj ^'^f ^^'^ ^« 0" all students who completed 

that level, whUe data for semors are based only on those completing that final level. 

Similarly, '^persistence- is the length of time needed to achieve a given level of 

S!IffiS .n^^pc?f^'ir?,i' ^"^^^^ ^^^^ a typical student 

mS^^Z Zr^ "^'^V^ term mimediately after high school, attends fall time for 
dlTi g^^f^a^es m the spnng 4 years after high school graduation. To fit this 
^dwl''^i°iT PJ'^f 9 months for completion of the freshman level, and an 
montiis ^er sT^ ^ '^'"^''"^ completion 45 

Student back^ound characteristics were taken from the base-year and first 
wS^'SfnT??!' ^^""^ ••eflective of the student at the time he or she was a senior in 
hi^ school. TTiese charactensUcs have been found to be highly related to entry into 
and progress at the postsecondary level. Because many studies have already 

T^^l^Tf °" '"''^ characteristics^ this study will only look at sex, race, a.d SES as 
they relate to progress and persistence*. . a oi^c <» 

frnm I'Sl^?^^^ characteristics are descriptive characteristics based on information 
from or about the postsecondaiy insutuUons attended. These were developed by 
Sriot in^th«°?F?^ fastitutional Data Base with the transcript data for each 
franscnpt m the PETS file. For a descnption of the Institutional Data Base, see 



rrpH^^^^^ Knepper, 1987 for a complete discussion of conversion of various 
credit systems to semester hours (credits). 

" For a discussion of degree attainment, see Eagle et. al National 
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1981. 



For a complete discussion of these variables, see Riccobono, et. al. , 
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Tenison, 1976. For a description of how the postsecondary variables used were created, 
see Appendix A* 

Organization of this report 

Section 2 will provide basic information on the entry, progress, and completion 
rates for the 1972 high school class. Section 3 will provide more detailed information on 
length of time taken at each level, by both student background characteristics, and by 
postsecondary characteristics. Section 4 provides information on the number of 
persisting students taking longer than normally expected at each level. Section 5 
provides a brief discussion of the findings. Appendix A provides information on 
methodological issues and data reliability. Appendix B provides the actual figures and 
standard errors for all variables used in the analyses and figures presented in the text. 



Entry an d Progry iyg 



ma\on^^{iT^^?^Tl°^^^^ ^""^ postsecondaiy education transcripts, the 

J?hin 1? ^ school semore went on to enter some form of postsecondaiy 
fh"^ fii^t ° ^1^1^.^',' '^^ '^g^st group (42 percent) started^ 

tt^ ?f ? f^' school and another 8 percent started wi'thin 4 years after high 

^o^ih?n L^ ^'T u- ^^'?^9^^ ^"tered postseco^ndaiy education 

more than 4 years after high school (Figure 2.1). y ^ 



so 



Figure 2.1 
Percent of 1972 high school seniors 
enrolled in postsecondary education, 
by year first enrolled 



Mo nt 




Souraa: NLSi72 PETS. 1S84. 



Yaar of entry Jnto PSE 



about IS??^^''''^*^^*^* ^ postsecondary education, 

about two-fifths 41 percent) received a BA degree or higher by 1984. Amone the 60 

ST' ~^ ' 24 percent Completed less th^a fof?^^^^^^ 

S ^nH^''"' T^^^'f 2 y^^^ ^^^y (the freshman and sophomore ^' 

t mLfy^ ^^T '^T'"'"'' ? ^" °^^^^y junior Lei). ^ seen 

l ^h J ""^^ '"'''^"'^ " ^^g^^^' were somewhat more likely to 

do so than women (42 percent versus 39 percent. t=3.22. a<.01). 

♦1, • ^^"^°2^ students were the most likely to complete less than a fiiU year althoueh 
m'.^e^^'i^rl^r^^ different'from whLs once they had^lloM^^^^^^ 
nSZn^ ^ pP^ ^-^i ^t^l^er.e.°»ost likely to receive a bachelor's degree (43 
percent). Blacks and other minorities did not differ significantly overall in the r 
persistence patterns, with about 28 percent completing^BA (t=X46 a < 00 



Not surprisingly, low SES students 
were most likely to complete less than a 
year of PSE over the 12 year period. 
Over half (52 percent) completed one 
year or less, while only 26 percent 
received a bachelors degree. On the 
other hand, the reverse was true of ihe 
high SES student Only 26 percent 
failed to complete at least 2 years, while 
55 percent persisted fully to obtain a 
bachelor's degree (Figure 2.4). 

As shown in Figure 2.1, the 
majority of 1972 high school seniors who 
entered PSE by 1984 did so in the first 
year after high school. In fact, of those 
who entered, 76.7 percent did so in the 
first year, 11.7 percent did so in the next 
2 years, and 11.7 percent first entered more than 3 years after high school. 

Those who did not enter PSE within the first year after high school were most 
likely to complete less than 1 year. Over tv )-fifths of those who entered PSE 2 or 3 
years after high school completed less than \ year and over half (56 percent) of those 
who entered more than 3 years after high school failed to complete even a full year 
(Figure 2.5). Similarly, those who entered PSE more than a year after high school were 
less likely to earn a bachelors degree than those who entered earlier. For those who 
entered PSE withm the first year after high school, 48 percent earned a bachelor's 
degree. For those who entered 2 or 3 years after high school, only 21 percent received 
a BA degree, and for those waiting longer than 3 years to start, only 12 percent received 
the BA degree. 



Figire 2.2 
Percent of 1972 high school seniors in 
postsecondary education, by highest 
level completed 
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Figure 2.3 
Percent of 1972 high school seniors In 
postsecondory educaiton. by highest 
level connpieted and race 
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Figure 2.4 
Percent of 1372 high school seniors In 
postsecondary educalton, Dy highest 
level completed and SES 
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Figure 2.5 
Highest level of postsecondary 
education completed, by time of entry 
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J f ®"^t®°ce and progress was related to the institution first attended. Over a 
^.^L f who entered 1- or 2-year schools left PSE before completing a fiiU year, 
regardless Of whether the institution was public or private (Figure 2.6). Only about 15 
percent of those entering 4-year schools did not complete at least the first vear The 
majority of students who entered 4-year colleges were successful in completing the 
bachelor's degree (62 percent in private and 58 percent in public colleges). Although 
many of those who first entered 1- or 2-year schools may not have intended to earn a 
bA, about 15 percent went on to do so anyway. 

Another factor which afifected persistence and progress was whether or not a 
student changed coUeges durmg the process of working toward a BA degree 
Transcnpts mdicated that 71 percent of all enti-ants to PSE attended only one institution 
as an undergraduate. Another 9 percent attended multiple institutions but made no 
level or control changes. This could result from either actually ti-ansferring from, e.g., 
one pubhc 2-year coUege to a public 2-year college in an unrelated system or from one 
pnyate 4.year to another as typicaUy envisioned, or through selective movement within a 
system or consortium of coUeges which encourage movement between campuses to 
accomphsh program goals. In many cases, movement between campuses within a system 
IS encouraged m order to reduce the need for multiple sites for a small or Hmited 
mterest progr^. Smularly, a number of private coUeges belong to consortiums, 
providmg much more flexibiUty in available programs. Table 2.1 shows the transfer 
rates for selected types of changes. Figure 2.7 shows the BA completion rates for 
:tudents makmg vanous types of fransfers. As can be seen, over 60 percent of the 
smdents who transferred to 4-year colleges did receive a BA degree, about the same as 
for tiiose who first entered 4-year coUeges. The act of transferring to a 4-year college in 
Itself did not appear to inhibit degree completion. ^ 
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Figure 2.6 

Highest level of postsecondary education 
completed, by type of first school 
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Table 2.1. Student transfer rates, 
institutional transfer. 


by type of 


Type of transfer Percent 


No transfer or 
change 


71.3 


No level or control 
change 


9.3 


Private 2 -year to 

private 4-year 


0.3 


Public 2-year to 

public 4-year 


7.2 


Any private to public 4-year 


3.6 


Any public to private 4-year 


3.2 


Other change 


5.1 





Figure 2.7 
Percent completing a BA, 
by transfer status 




3. What Is the Average Time Taken to Complete Each Level of 
Postsecondarv Education Throngh a Bachelor^s Deg ree? 



For the 75 percent of PSE entrants who completed a year or more of college, it is 
not enough to know only how far they progressed. Some students go straight through 
college, some either start late or go part time, and still others stop out periodically 
throughout their PSE career. Thus, "longer than normally expected" suggests delay due 
to lack of full time attendance or failure to keep up the expected schedule of credit 
completion for the jBrst three levels, each of which by the definition used in thiS study 
requires a prescribed number of credits (30). For the senior level, however, completion 
is not counted until all BA degree requirements are met. Therefore, "longer than 
normally expected" in the senior year could mean the same as at earlier levels, or it 
could also mean additional credits had to be completed in order .o meet specific degree 
requirements. This section will look at how long it took, on average, to progress 
through each of the levels of PSE. Section 4 will look at the proportion of students 
taking longer than normally expected^ 

Students entering PSE spent 18 months on average (twice as long as normally 
expected) to complete the freshman year (30 semester credits) and about 15 months 



Figure 3,1 • 
Average -Urn© needed to complete each 
level of postsecondary education 



Level: 




Number of months 

Source: NLS;72 PETS. 1^54 



Normal time is 3 months to start, 9 months for the freshman year, and 12 
months for each of the next three years, with a degree completed in 45 months 
from start, or four years after leaving high school. 
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(rather than the expected 12 months) to complete each of the next 3 years (Figure 3 1) 
Average time to complete a BA was 54 months or 4 1/2 years from the time they 
started. This was almost a full academic year (9 months) more than considered normal. 
^t\T} one term longer (56 months) than did women (53 months) to complete 
the BA degree (t=4.66, a<.001). ^ 

While there was very little difference in overall completion times by /ace, as 
shown m Figure 3.2, minorities took somewhat longer to start and to complete the 
freshman year Students from a low SES background delayed entry into PSE the longest 
(Figure 3.3). They entered PSE 21 months after high school on average, while those 



Figure 3.2 
Average time needed to complete each 
level of postsecondary education, by race 
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Figure 3.3 
Average time needed to complete each 
level of postsecondary education, by SES 
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who delayed next longest, middle SES students, entered in 15 months (t=4.95, a<.001). 
Once started, there was very little overall difference in completion times among the SES 
groups. 



Students who first entered PSE within a year of high school took less time to 
complete the freshman year than did those who started later (17 months versus 23 
months, t=6.77, a<,001). However, there was no significant difference in time to 
complete the BA, Thus, late starters took no longer overall than did their more 
promptly entering classmates (Figure 3.4), 

Students who entered 4-year schools, either public or private, entered much 
sooner on average than those entering 2-year schools. Students who entered 4-year 
colleges did so within 9 months after high school, while those who entered public schools 
with programs of 2 years or less waited 19 months (over 1 1/2 years after high school), 
and those who entered private schools with programs of 2 years or less on average 
entered 34 months (almost 3 years) after high school (Figure 3.5). 

Those who did not receive a BA took longer at each PSE level (Figure 3.6). In 
fact, those students who did not go on to the next level took longest at each level. This 
suggests that taking a longer time to complete a level may discourage continuation. 
There could, of course, be many reasons for the extra time needed, ranging from family 
responsibilities or the need to work to poor academic ability. 

Students who did not transfer or attend multiple colleges completed the BA in 
somewhat less time than did those who transferred (51 months versus 59 months or 
longer, t=7,34, a<,001. Figure 3,7). Thus, while transfej'ring does not reduce the 
likelihood of degree attaiimient, it does increase the length of time by almost a year. 
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Ffgure 3.5 
Average Hme needed to complete each 
iOvel of postsecondary educaton, by 
type of college where started 
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Figure 3.6 
Average time needed to complete each 
love! of postsecondary Pducatlon, by 
highest !evei completed 
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Ftgure 3,7 
Average time needed to earn BA, 
by transfer status 
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^- HMwMany St udents Take Longer than Normally Expected to Prngr^ss 
Through Postx econdary Education ? 



Figure 4.1 
Percent in postsecondary education 
spending the expected time vs. longer 
at each level 



Less than half (47 percent) of the BA degrees earned were completed in the 
expected normd time (within 4 years after high school). The freshman level seemed to 
be the most difficult for students to complete on time. Only about one-third (37 
percent) of those who completed the freshman level did so in the normally expected (9 
months or less) time (Figure 4,1), The sophomore and junior years did not seem to be 
so troublesome, as 
almost three-quarters of 
the students finished in 
the normally expected 
tune. Almost three- 
fifths of those complet- 
ing the senior year did 
so within the expected 
12 months. Lack of 
fiill time attendance or 
failure to keep up 
academically account 
for the delays at the 
lower levels. At the 
senior level, this delay 
may have also been 
due to additional credit 
requirements for some 
programs or needing to 
make up previous 
credits which had not 
transfered with the 
student. 



Level: 
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Sophomcre 



Junior 




Percent 



^Within expected 



Men more often 
took longer than 
normally expected at all 
levels than did women 
(Figure 4.2)., Almost 
three-fifths of the men 
took longer than 
normally expected to 
compilete the BA while 
less than half (47 
percent) of the women 
took longer (t=6,24, a<,001). Again, in the earlier years, this could be related to time 
m attendance or academic achievement. In the senior year, this may additionally have 



I Taking longer 



Soiree: NLS:72 PETS, 1984 
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Figure A. 2 
Percent in postsecondary education 
spending the expected time vs. longer 
at each levels by sex 
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involved a program 
difference, with men 
perhaps having trans- 
ferred colleges more 
often or been in 
programs which 
required more course 
work. 

Minority 
students were more 
likely to have taken 
longer than were whites 
(Figure 43). About 
three-quarters of all 
minority students took 
longer than normally 
expected to complete 
the freshman year, 
while only three-fifths 
of the whites took 
longer than normally 
expected for the fresh- 
man year (t=6.46, 
a<.001). Minorities 
classified as "other" 
were most likely to 
take longer than 
normally expected to 
complete a BA. 

Low SES people 
were somewhat more 
likely to take longer 

than normally expected at each level. Figure 4.4, perhaps because of having to work 
while attending college. 
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Those who started PSE within the first year after high school were more likely to 
have completed the freshman level in the normally expected length of time than were 
those who started later (only 61 percent took longer versus over 72 percent of the later 
starters, t=6,42, 0£<.001), Interestingly, there was no significant difference in the 
propc/ticri:j iaking longer to complete the entire BA program (Figure 4.5), Thus, late 
starters appear to be more hesitant to return to academics after being away from school 
for over a year, perhaps because of academic or financial problems. Once the freshman 
ievel had been achieved, however, they were no more likely to extend the overall time 
than were prompt starters. 
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Figure A3 
Percent in postsecondary education 
spending the expected time vs. longer 
at each level, by race 
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Figure 4.4 
Percent in postsecondary education 
spending the expected time vs. longer 
at each level, by SES 
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Figure 4.5 
Percent of students spending the 
expected time vs. longer at each level, 
by when started postsecondary education 
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Flgure 4.6 
Percent of students spending the 
expected time vs. longer at each level, 
by type of college where started 
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Only in private schools offering programs of 2 years or less did over half of the 
students finish the freshman level requirements in the normally expected time (58 
percent, Figure 4.6). Those who started in similar public institutions were least likely to 
finish the freshman level in the normally expected length of time (29 percent). Those 
who entered private 4-year colleges were most likely to finish the BA on time (63 
percent). 

Figure 4.7 shows that those who left PSE before obtaining a BA were most likely 
to take longer at each level than those who did complete a BA. Though 55 percent of 
those who completed a BA took longer than normally expected at the freshman level, 
two-thirds or more of those who completed less than a BA took longer than normally 
expected (t=8.92, a<.001). Similarly, those who did not earn a BA were more likely to 
take longer at both the sophomore (t = 12.61, a<.001) and junior (t = 15.69, a<.001) 
levels. It should be kept in mind that at these levels, longer does in fact represent only 
a time delay due to intensity of study, not a delay related to additional or final 
requirements for program completion. 

The longer delay seen at the junior year in Figure 4.6 for students who started at 
schools which offered programs of 2 years or less could be due to college transfer, since 
those who earned a BA and had changed colleges did take longer overall. As Figure 4.8 
shows, for those who received a BA, transferring from one college to another did 
increase the percent who took longer than normally expected. Only 43 percent of those 
remaining in the same institution took longer than normally expected to finish, while 
over 65 percent of those who transferred took longer (t=8.90, a<'.001), depending on 
the type of transfer. 
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Figire 4.7 
Percent of students spending the 
expected trne vs. bnger for each level, 
by how much postsecondary education completed 
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Figure 4.8 
Percent spending the expected tinne vs. 
longer who connpleted a BA, 
by transfer status 
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5. Discussion 



Non-traditional students are increasingly common in postsecondary education. 
While many students in the high school class of 1972 did enter PSE within the first year 
after high school, many did not necessarily intend to earn a BA. Even if they did earn a 
BA, many did not do so in the time expected. Those who entered later were even less 
likely to earn a BA, often leaving PSE without even a full year of study. For the late 
entrants who dM earn a BA, however, extra time was not required for its completion any 
more often than for normal starters. This suggests that the distinction between the 
traditional and non-traditional student should not be the sole concern to higher 
education, but rather how to best help all students gain the level of postsecondary 
education they want and need. 

Background variables such as race and sex are related to PSE persistence and 
progress, but not as much as the postsecondary experiences associated with that 
education-that is, the type of PSE institution first entered and the associated 
opportunity to succeed. Normal time expectations have been artificially set which reflect 
an optimistic schedule for completion rather than a normative one. The optimistic 
expectation is that the student gets through college in a minimum amount of time (and 
consequently for a minimum amount of money) so that he can fully enter the labor force 
and be economically productive. Realistically, not meeting this expectation may be 
discouraging to students who do require more time. 

Traditional time expectations are shorter by 3 to 9 months than what was actually 
spent by 1972 high school seniors, depending on level (Figure 5.1). Tlie freshman and 
senior levels were particularly prone to delay. However, the delays at each level were 
not cumulative. Overall BA completion took about 8 months longer than expected, and 
over half of all completers took longer than the expected 45 months from start to finish. 
A quarter of those who entered PSE completed less than a full year of study. Those 
who completed a year or more but did not complete a BA took longer at every level 
than those who ultimately completed a BA. This group also took longer for their last 
full year of attendance than did those who were continuing. For those who did not 
complete a BA, the chance of completion of any level within the expected time was 
reduced by over 25 percent for the fi-eshman year and by 30 percent or more for the 
sophomore year, depending on how far they actually progressed. It seems that prompt 
completion of each level encourages progress to and through the next, while delay 
encourages discontinuation. This suggests that it is in the best interest of the student to 
promptly progress fi-om level to level in the attainment of the educational goal rather 
than delay. 

_ k-, would be expected, students who entered 4-year colleges were more 
traditional than those who entered schools with shorter programs. They were most 
likely to first start PSE within less than a year after high school, and about 60 percent 
earned the BA. Private 4-year colleges were most likely to have students finishing 
within the expected time (over 60 percent), while less than half (45 percent) of those 
who entered public colleges completed the BA in the expected time. To put that 
another way, those students entering a private 4-year college had a 33 percent better 
chance to finish the BA on time than did those who entered a similar public college. 
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rigur* 5.1 

ComparTaon of expected comp!«tTon times 
for each level of postsecondary 
education with time taken by 1972 high school seniors 
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The late-starting student was most likely to enter schools with programs of 2 
years or less. Those who entered public schools of this type did so on average over 
1 1/2 years after high school, and those who entered similar private schools had an 
average entry time of almost 3 years after high school. About a third of those students 
entering less than 4-year schools did not finish a full freshman year. However, for those 
who did finish at least one full year, ahnost 60 percent of those in private less-than- 
4-year schools finished that year in the expected time, while less than 30 percent of 
those in similar public colleges did so. If completing a program in a timely, efficient 
manor is important, the chances of doing this are twice as good in the private institution. 

Less than a third of all BA recipients attended more than one college while 
working toward that degree, but for those who did, the likelihood of completion showed 
a 30 to over 70 percent increase, depending on the type of transfer. Those who 
transferred to a 4-year college rather than attending multiple colleges at the same level 
and control had the best chances of completion. However, there was a cost associated 
with transferring in that extra time was required. The chances of completing the degree 
within the optimum time dropped 40 to 60 percent, and required an increase in time of 
14 months or longer. 

Many students who enter PSE do not complete a full academic year. This study 
did not attempt to determine whether this was planned or was a result of the PSE 
experience. For those who did complete a full year or more, prompt completion 
appears to have contributed to continuing to the next desired level. Many students 
experienced delay at either the freshman level or at the senior level. Those who 
continued, however, did not seem to experience significant delays at multiple levels. 
Some institutions encourage prompt completion more than do others. While it may be 
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Methodology 



The National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS-72) is 
the first of a series of ongoing national longitudinal studies conducted by the U.S. 
Department of Education's National Center for Education Statistics. This study 
collected comprehensive base year data fi-om a nationally representative sample of high 
school seniors in the spring of 1972. These students wore contacted again in the early 
part of 1974, 1976, 1979, and most recently, 1986. In addition to these four followup 
studies, a number of supplemental data collection efforts were undertaken. One of 
these, the Postsecondaiy Education Transcript Study (PETS), undertaken in 1984, 
identified students who indicated some postsecondaiy attendance at any time in any of 
the four followup surveys. Transcripts were requested from all postsecondary institutions 
identified by each of these students. The timing of this study, 12 years after high school, 
provides a unique opportunity to study not only postsecondary attainment, but also delay 
patterns in that attainment. Information concerning study design, variable definitions, 
non-response rates, and other technical topics for the student surveys can be found in 
National Longitudinal St udv: Base Year (1912) through Fourth Followup mi9) Data 
File User's Manual. Similar information concerning PETS data can be found in 
National Longitudinal Studv of the High School Class of 1972 Postsecondary Education 
Transcript Studv Data Fi le User's Manual and in Addendum to NLS-72 Postsecondary 
Education Transcript F ile Data User's Manual for Revised and Reduced Student. 
Transcript. Term, and Course Files. 

The estimates presented in this report were based on data for the 1 1,607 NLS:72 
seniors who had at least one transcript in the PETS file wiih sufficient data to support 
the analysis. Data used in this study were primarily taken from postsecondary 
transcripts, including the definition of postsecondary attendance. No self-reported 
information on postsecondary education (PSE) attendance was used in these analyses. 
As f result, estimates of the number of students participating in postsecondary education 
at some point in the 12 years after leaving high school may be somewhat lower than 
reported elsewhere. All information concerning postsecondary attendance was 
calculated using the PETS weight WT3 which was adjusted for the presence of transcript 
data and the presence of the composite variables sex, race, and SES from the base year 
and followup studies'. 

Because of the unique nature of college transcripts, many inconsistencies exist in 
the data which may affect the estimates reported. Missing dates for specific terms and 
degree completion were one such problem in determining length of time required to 
complete a given level. Similarly, for students who transferred during the undergraduate 
period, one or more transcripts may have been missing, so that time and credits could 
not be calculated accurately. A third problem involved schools which did not give 
semester-type credits. This could have been in two forms: clock hour credit as is often 



' For a complete description of the sampling and weighting procedures, 
see the PETS User's Guide referenced above. 
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used by proprietaiy schools; and no variable credit for each course but rather credit 
simply for completion of the course, reflected as either zero or one credit A complete 
discussion of how these problems were handled is presented in the Addendum to the 
Fn/S^fnl^'tl^i; 1"!?"^'°°^"^ T"^'- ^ P^°^l^"^ that of missing transcripts, 

dl^^^n wi? '^"'P^'''^ ^ («^) d^g^^^' it is often not possible to 

' ''^''"P' "^^'^S °^ if there was one known \o be 

S^^f^'.nlnd^n.r f P""°^ °f attendance. For these students, 

period of at endance was taken as that for which transcripts were available. Similar 

Tnc rn.'^?lm^ ^^^^itional information 

concerning the number of undergraduate credits completed, these students were treated 
somewhat differently If the number of credits recorded was less than suffic^em to 

ST.^" T^^// ^!f'' 9^ the minimum defined as begi^^^^^^^^ the 

fourth year of study), the student was dropped from the analyses based on the 

r t?^^ f • ^'^*^P^ °^ssi"& regardless of whether or not 

^ssS. nTSrW " "^^r^'^'^^ ' "^^^^"S ^^^^^"P^- ^ ^^^li^^ transcript 
Si^h of^?^ . X completers, would have resulted in the miscalculation of 

length o time at aU levels. 'Die loss of data from these and other missing or incomplete 

S file '^^P^' '''''' '^'^^^ students ii the^ 



PSE computed variables 



the des^nHon. T^w! A 1 P?^-"* H ^"^^^"^^ ^^^^"I'^d ^elow. Following 
nncfl. 5 L^^^^^ ^? ""T^"^ ^^ighted distributions of the background and 
postsecondaiy charactenstics for the PSE student sample used in these analyses 

SScf'^f '^5 calculated for earn student from the start date of the 

eariies term on record in the PETS file. For determining time from high school 

tbafpf jrtimr^ '° ' ^i'""^' ''''' -i^'lated from 

hme^XoV \ 2?"''^?"" high school includes the time between 

June, 1972 through May, 1973, two to three years includes June, 1973 through May 
1975, and over txuce years includes June, 1975 or later. ^ ^' 

L^el of PSE attained: Level attained was calculated from seL....:r credits' received for 
non-frai^ er courses taken during terms dated before a BA or higher degree wa^^^ 

rSdef ^uf Z° ""'V^' ^^'^ graduated and 

S ^d^^e^e K Pt?s"°fir ' ^" ^-P^^^^- re^quirTtLf r:^o?c^: 



conJersron!'''''"*'"" '° '''' ^^'^^ ^ discussion of credit 
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Time at each level: Time was calculated as number of months from the start date of 
each level to the first month after the end of the term in which the required number of 
credits was completed. For instance, if a student who started in September, 1972 earned 
28 credits by the time fall term started in 1973, and earned an additional 12 credits 
during that fall 73 term (for a total of 40 credits), January, 1974 would be the start date 
for the sophomore year, and a time of 16 months would be counted as the length of 
time as a freshman. It was not necessary for the student to be registered for the first 
term at a higher level. For instance, if a student completed 32 credits in the fall and 
spring semesters, the first month as a sophomore would be June regardless of whether 
or not they were enrolled for the summer term. Hence the expectation of 9 months for 
the freshman year and 12 months for eacn oi ihe remaining three years was defined as 
normal progress. 

Transfer status: Transfer status was calculated based on the presence of two or more 
unique FICE codes associated with term records dated prior to BA award date. Only 
one FTCE code indicated that no transfer had taken place. If more than one FICE code 
was associated with the undergraduate period, those with the earliest and latest date 
were compared by type and control (on the PETS transcript record). If type and control 
were the same, for instance both public 4-year, then no level or control change took 
place. As mentioned in the text, this may or may not have been a real transfer due to 
the cooperation between some campuses. Such coordination among campuses often 
involves no application or admissions requirements. A change from private 2-year to 
private 4-year or public 2-year to public 4-year would most likely be a real transfer 
required to complete all requirements for a BA degree and most probably required an 
application for admission to the final institution. A transfer across control, public to 
private or private to public, would be similar. While transfer between private and public 
2-year colleges may occur, the change does not enhance the possibility of obtaining the 
BA degree. Therefore only changes across control into a 4-year college have been put 
into separate categories. Any other change not fitting into the five change categories 
mentioned were combined into "Other". 



Accuracy of estimates 

The NLS-72 sample, while representative and statistically accurate, is not a simple 
random sample. Students were selected within schools grouped in strata. Sampling 
rates for schools within different strata varied, resulting in better data for policy 
purposes, but at a cost of statistical efficiency for some estimates (e.g., totals) . Hence, 
simple random sample techniques for the estimation of standard errors frequently 
underestimate the true standard errors. In response to this problem, standard errors for 
all estimates in this report were cal :ulated using Taylor Series estimation techniques 
which reflect the variability of the estimates due to sampling. No information was 
provided in this report for subpopulations with 30 or fewer cases. 

Statements concerning differences in this report have been tested using Student's 
t-tests based on the estimated differences and standard errors of the estimates. 
Comparisons include estimates of the probability of a Type I error, and have been 
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hS. ^^u"^ t probability of error of less than .01, providing 99 percent or 

' • ^ ' 'Jifference. Estimates and standard errors are 

Cnt?. t°v ' "'l''"'^ '^"'^''J'' ^PP""''^ ^ ^^'^h of the figures in the text. 
Students t-values can be computed from this information using the following formula- 



t = 



se^ + scg 



where and P, are the estimates to be compared and se, and se, are their 
correspondmg standard errors. While there are hazards in reporting several t statistics 

(Ve^'TsstrTg^eSt""^^^^^ ^"^^^'^ valulsTsed in tts report 

coServativ/ .!fZ T '^^f t"'"' ^'^^ ^^"^ P^^'^^'^^ confidence) are relatively 
conservative, so that the nsk of samplmg error, even for many t-tests, is quite low. 



For more information 



For more information about the estimates presemed, or about the NLS data 
bases, comact Paula Knepper, National Center for Education Statistics 555 NewTersey 
Avenue NW, Washington DC 20208-5652, telephone (202) 357-6914. ^ 
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Table A-L Distribution of weighted N's for the background and postsecondary 
characteristics used in the analyses. 



Background 
characteristics 



Sex 

Men 50.9% 

Women 49.1% 

Race 

White 84.5% 

Black 8.4% 

Other 7 . 1% 

SES 

Low SES 16.9% 

Medium SES 46.7% 

High SES 36.4% 



Student PSE 
characteristics 

When started PSE 
after high school 



<1 year 77.1% 

2-3 years 10.9% 

>3 years 12.0% 

How much PSE 

< 1 year 24.5% 

1 full year 13.8% 

2 full years 12.3% 

3 full years 9.0% 
BA degree 40.6% 



PSE institution 
characteristics 



First institution type 



Private ,<»2-yeav 


4 


.9% 


Private 4 -year 


.17 


.8% 


Public <=2-year 


38 


.0% 


Pv'blic 4 -year 


39 


.3% 


rransfer status 






No transfer 


71 


3% 


No level or 






control change 


9 


3% 


Private 2 -year to 






private 4-year 


0 


3% 


Public 2 -year to 






public 4 -year 


7. 


2% 


Any private to 






puDlic 4 -year 


3. 


6% 


Any public to 






private 4-year 


3. 


3% 


Other 


5. 


0% 
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Table B-1. Data for figure 2.1 



Percent of 1972 high school seniors enrolled for the first time in 
postsecondary education, 1972-1984, by selected background 
char acteris tics 



No 



After 





Postsec- 
ondary 


72-73 


73-74 


74-75 


75-76 


75-77 


77-7G 


78 79 


79-80 


1980 


Toc«I 


45.0 


42.4 


3.8 


2.3 


1.6 


1.6 


1.1 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


Total — se 


0.55 


0 .56 


0.16 


0.12 


0.11 


0.10 


0.08 


0.08 


0.07 


0.07 


Sex 






















Men 


43.0 


44.2 


4.3 


2.3 


1.7 


1.7 


1.1 


0.7 


0..S 


0.6 


Men— se 


0. 75 


0.76 


0.24 


0. 16 


0.15 


0.13 


0.11 


0.11 


0.08 


0.08 


Women 


47.0 


40.7 


3.3 


2.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.0 


1.1 


0.8 


0.7 


Women — se 


0 .66 


0 . 69 


0.20 


0.16 


0.16 


0.14 


0.11 


0.12 


0.11 


0.10 


Race 






















White 


42.8 


44.9 


3.8 


2.2 


1.5 


1.5 


1.0 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


White — se 


0.62 


0.65 


0.18 


0.13 


0.11 


0.11 


0.09 


0.08 


0.07 


0.08 


Black 


55.9 


30.3 


3.1 


2.8 


2.5 


1.7 


1.1 


1.2 


0.7 


0.7 


Black — se 


1.23 


1.07 


0.43 


0.31 


0.44 


0.23 


0.22 


0.21 


0.18 


0.16 


Other 


56.6 


29.9 


3.9 


2.3 


2.3 


1.7 


1.3 


1.2 


0.4 


0.4 


Other — se 


1.42 


1.32 


0.51 


0.38 


0.36 


0.31 


0.29 


0.31 


0.16 


0.16 


SES 


• 




















Low SES 


64.5 


23.3 


3.0 


2.0 


1.9 


1.6 


1.1 


1.1 


0.8 


0.6 


Low SES — se 


0.78 


0.70 


0.27 


0.20 


0.22 


0.17 


0.14 


0.17 


0.15 


0.12 


Medlttffl SES 


47.7 


39,8 


3.7 


2.3 


1.7 


1.5 


1.1 


1.0 


0.7 


0.6 


Medium SES — se 


0.69 


0.70 


0.21 


0.16 


0.17 


0.14 


0.11 


0.10 


0.10 


0.09 


High SES 


19.5 


67.6 


4.8 


2.5 


1.3 


1.6 


1.0 


0.7 


0.4 


0.6 


High SES— se 


0.6S 


0.82 


0.33 


0.23 


0.19 


0.21 


0.16 


0.16 


0.09 


0.12 
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Table B-2. Data for figures 2.2-2.4 



Postsecondary completion rates for 1972 high school seniors 1972-1984 
highest level completed and selected background characteristics 



by 



Highest Level Completed: 



Less than Freshman Sophomore Junior Earned 
1 year year year year BA 

PSE PSE PSE PSE degree 



24.5 


13.8 


12.3 


9.0 


40.6 


0.50 


0.43 


0.36 


0.32 


0.60 


23.2 


13.3 


11.6 


9.5 


42.4 


0.69 


0.57 


0.47 


0.44 


0.84 


25.8 


14.2 


13.1 


3.4 


38.6 


0.70 


0.60 


0.54 


0.48 


0.83 


23.0 


13.3 


12.4 


8.5 


42.8 


0.54 


0.45 


0.40 


0.33 


0.65 


33.6 


15.6 


10.9 


12.2 


27.9 


1.60 


1.37 


1.03 


1.62 


1.71 



Total 
Total— se 

Sex 
Men 

Men — se 

Women 
Women — se 

Race 

White 
Whlte--se 

Black 
Black— se 

Other 
Other— se 

SES» 

Low SES 
Low SES— se 

Medium SES 
MedlLBS SES— se 

High SES 
High SES— se 



31.1 
1.86 



16.3 
1.59 



12.8 
1.19 



10.4 
1.21 



29.5 
1.87 



34.6 


17.7 


12.9 


9.1 


25.7 


1.21 


1.07 


0.83 


0.80 


1.08 


28.2 


14.4 


14.0 


8.7 


34.8 


0.74 


0.59 


0.56 


0.43 


0.74 


15.0 


11.0 


10.0 


9.2 


54.8 


0.65 


0.57 


0.55 


0.52 


0.93 
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Table B-3. Data for figures 2.5-2,7 



Postsecondary completion rates for 1972 high school seniors, 1972-1984, by 
highest level completed and selected postsecondary characteristics 







Highest Level Completed: 








Freshman 


Sophomore 


Junior 






1 year 


year 


year 


year 


BA 




PSE 


PSE 


PSE 


PSE 


degree 


Total 


24.5 


13.8 


12.3 


9.0 


40.6 


Total--se 


0 . 50 


0.43 


0.36 


0.32 


n Afi 
u . ou 


When Started PSE 












Within 1 year B.S. 


17.1 


12.8 


12 . 5 


9.9 


47.8 


Within 1 year B.S. — se 


0.48 


0.47 


0.42 


0.39 


0.67 


2-3 years after B.S. 


42.4 


16.8 


13.2 


6.6 


21.0 


2-3 years after B.S.--se 


1 61 


1.23 


1 .14 


0.78 




More than 3 years after B.S. 


<^ <^ a 
DD . o 


17.4 


10.4 


4.9 


11.6 


More than 3 years after B.S. — se 


1 . 59 


1.27 


0.97 


0.63 




Control and level of first institution 












Private 2-year or less 


34.5 


22 . 0 


19. 0 


10. 7 


13.9 


Private 2-year or less— se 


2.56 


2.36 


1.97 


1.63 


1.79 


Private 4-year 


13.8 


7.3 


6.9 


10.6 


61.5 


Private 4-year — se 


0.98 


0.69 


0.67 


0.88 


1.35 


Public 2 -year or less 


38.4 


19.1 


18. 5 


7.6 


16.5 


Public 2-year or less — se 


0.89 


0.83 


0.67 


0.45 


0.75 


Public 4-year 


14.7 


10.5 


8.0 


9.3 


57.6 


Public 4-year — se 


0.62 


0.54 


0.48 


0.50 


0.91 


Institutional change 












No transfer or change 


29. 8 


14.7 


12.2 


6.6 


36 . 8 


No transfer or change— se 


0.62 


0.53 


0.43 


0.33 


0.74 


No level or control change 


12.9 


11.5 


11.7 


16.1 


48.1 


No level or control change — se 


1.23 


1.18 


1.15 


1.27 


1.85 


Private 2-year to private *-year 


10.6 


0.0 


13.8 


13.8 


61.8 


Private 2-year to private *-year— se 


5.02 


0.00 


6.82 


6.03 


9.11 


Public 2-year to public 4-year 


2.6 


5.5 


11.4 


13.3 


67.2 


Public 2-year to public 4-year — se 


0.61 


0.92 


1.31 


1.35 


2.04 


Private to public 4-year 


5.8 


6.6 


9.4 


13.3 


65.0 


Private to public 4-year--se 


1.33 


1.44 


1.84 


2.23 


2.83 


Public to private 4'-year 


7.0 


5.8 


7.0 


11.1 


69.0 


Public to private 4'-year — se 


1.52 


1.40 


1.48 


1.70 


2.58 


Other change 


28.2 


27.2 


22.7 


17.7 


4.2 


Other change — se 


2.06 


2.11 


1.94 


1.74 


0.93 
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Table B-4. Data for figures 3.1-3.3 

IIT2 M^h'twi"^' completion of each level of postsecondary education for 
1972 high school seniors, by selected background characteristics 



Average # of Months: 



It r ^ As Full 

start freshman sophomore junior senior BA degree 



Total 
Total— s« 



Sex 

Man 

Men — se 

WoiMn 
Women— se 



Race 

White 
White — s6 

Black 
Black — se 

Other 
Other— se 



SES 
Low SES 
Lov SES — se 

Medium SES 
Medium SES— se 

Bigh SES 
Bigh SES--se 



lA.l 17.5 
0.40 0.21 



13.1 17.8 

0.45 0.30 

15.1 17.1 

0.65 0.29 



13.5 17.1 

0.A5 0.23 

17.8 19.2 

1-00 0.70 

16.2 20.2 

1.21 0.80 



20.7 18.6 

1.03 0.51 

1^.9 18.0 

0.56 0.33 

9.8 16.5 

0.46 0.29 



14.8 14.4 
0.18 0.17 



15.1 U.6 

0.26 0.23 

1*.4 14.1 

0.24 0.24 



14.7 14.2 

0.19 0.18 

15.1 14.5 
0.49 0.56 

16.2 15.8 
0.60 0.7U 



1*.8 15.1 

0.34 0.54 

14.8 14.9 

0.27 0.29 

14-8 13 7 

0.28 0.23 



15.0 54.2 
0.19 0.32 



15.7 55.6 

0.27 0.46 

14.3 52.7 

0.27 0.42 



14.9 54.0 
0,21 0.34 



17.0 55.8 

0.78 1.10 

15.7 56.9 

0.71 1.20 



15.6 55.7 

0.58 0.97 

15.3 54.7 

0.31 0.50 

14.6 53.5 

0.26 0.43 
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Table B-5. Data for figures 3.4-3.7 



Time needed for the completion of each level of postsecondary education for 
1972 high school seniors, by selected postsecondary characteristics 











Average 


number of 


months : 








To 


As 


As 


As 


As 


Full 






start 


freshman 


sophomore 


junior 


senior 


BA degree 


Total 




14.1 


17.5 


14.8 


14 .4 


15.0 


54.2 










0.18 


0.17 


0.19 


U . 


















Within 1 year H.S. 




3.1 


16.6 


14.6 


14.3 


15,1 


54.1 


Within 1 year B.S.—se 




0.02 


0.22 


0.19 


0.18 


0.20 


0.33 


2-3 years after H.S. 




20.8 


23.2 


17.0 


16.3 


13.9 


56.6 


2-3 years after H.S.— se 




0.19 


1.06 


0.79 


0.81 


0.92 


1.51 


More thMi 3 years after H. 


S. 


72.7 


23.0 


15.2 


13.2 


12.2 


54.2 


More than 3 years after H. 


S.—se 


2.11 


0.92 


0.61 


0.64 


0.70 


1.60 


Hov much PSK coo^Ieted 
















Less than 1 year 




24.6 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


Less than 1 year--se 




0.65 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


One full year 




14.6 


26.3 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


One full year — se 




0.74 


0.76 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


Two full years 




11.0 


19.9 


20.1 


low n 


low n 


low n 


Two full years — se 




0.56 


0.57 


0,67 


low n 


low n 


low n 


Three full years 




A n 

o . u 


1 A A 
ID . 4 






low .1 


low n 


Three full years — se 




0.52 


0.44 


0.43 


0.70 


low n 


low n 


BA degree completion 




5.8 


13.8 


12.7 


12.8 


15.0 


54.3 


BA degree completion — se 




0.18 


0.16 


0.11 


0.12 


0,19 


0.32 


Control and level of first 


institution 














Private 2-year or less 




33.6 


14.1 


14.6 


16.8 


17.9 


61.6 


Private 2-year or less — se 


5.43 


0.97 


1.10 


1.44 


1.68 


3.00 


Private 4 -year 




9.3 


14.4 


13.6 


12.8 


13,8 


50.3 


Private 4-year— se 




0.55 


0.32 


0.26 


0.21 


0.37 


0.48 


Public 2-year or less 




18.9 


21.1 


16.6 


19.2 


17.1 


60.3 


Public 2-year or less — se 




0.59 


0.45 


0.40 


0.58 


0.50 


0.81 


Public 4-year 




9.1 


16.6 


14 .4 


13.3 


15.0 


54.2 


Public 4-year — se 




0.34 


0.28 


0.23 


0.17 


0.25 


0.42 
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Table B-5. Data for figures 3.4-3.7 continued 

Time needed for the completion of each level of postsecondary education for 
1972 high school seniors, by selected postsecondary characteristics 



Average number of months • 



To As As As As FuU 

start freshman sophomore Junior senior BA degree 



last! tut lonAl change 
Ko transfer or change 
No transfer or chanse— se 


16.6 
0.52 


16.6 
0.25 


14.2 
0.22 


13.3 
0.20 


13.9 
0.22 


51.0 
0.34 


No Imvl or control change 

Ho laval or control change — se 


8.2 
0.47 


19.2 
0.61 


16.0 
0.52 


15.6 
0.50 


16.0 
0.52 


59.0 
0.93 


Privaca 2>7ear to private A -year 
Privata 2<*7ear to private 4-year— se 


8.5 
2.41 


14.2 
1.91 


20.9 
5.67 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


Public 2-year to public 4 -year 
Public 2-yaar to public 4-year— se 


6.2 
0.42 


17.5 
0.56 


14.2 
0.44 


17.3 
0.55 


17.3 
0.56 


61.1 
0.94 


Privata to public 4 -year 
Privata to public 4 -year — se 


6.1 
0.68 


16.4 
0.83 


15.5 
0.74 


13.8 
0.53 


17.5 
0.89 


58.6 
1.31 


Public to private 4 -year 
Public to prlvat* 4-year— se 


7.3 
0.76 


17.7 
1.08 


14.3 
0.53 


14.4 
0.64 


17.4 
0.85 


60.7 
1.70 


Othar change 
Othar change — se 


10.9 
1.23 


26.7 
1.31 


21.8 
1.50 


21.5 
1.84 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 
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Table B-6. Data for figures 4.1-4.4 



Percent of 1972 high school seniors spending the normal length of time or less 
verses a longer time at each level through the BA, by selected background 
characteristics 



Lev«I : 


Freshman 


Sophomore 


Junior 


Senior 


Full 


BA 


TiiM : 


Normal 


Longer 


Norma L 


Longer 


NormaL 


Longer 


NormaL 


Longer 


NorrAal 


Longer 


Total 


37.0 


63.0 


72.8 


27 .2 


74.2 




. u 




46.7 


53 . 3 


Total— se 


0.73 


0.73 


0.67 


0.67 


0.71 


0.71 


0.93 


0.93 


0.99 


0.99 


Sex 






















Men 


34.6 


65.4 


70.7 


29.3 


72.6 


27.4 


53.9 


46.1 


41.1 


58. 9 


Men— 'se 


0.94 


0.94 


0.94 


0 . 9A 


1 . 03 


1 m 


1 1 ^ 


1 . J2 


1.41 


1.41 


Wooaen 


39.6 


60.4 


75.0 


25.0 


76.0 


24.0 


62.7 


37.3 


53.2 


46 . 8 


Women — se 


0.98 


0.98 


0 . 92 


0 . 92 


n Qfl 


U . 70 


1 . 25 


1 . 25 


1.33 


1.33 


Race 






















White 


38.9 


61.1 


74.1 


25.9 


74.9 


25.1 


59.0 


41.0 


47.7 


52.3 


White— se 


0.78 


0.78 


0.71 


0.71 


0.78 


0.78 


0.98 


0.98 


1 .04 


1.04 


Black 


25.7 


74.3 


66.1 


33.9 


70.0 


30.0 


49.0 


51.0 


42.8 


57,2 


Black— se 


1.94 


1.94 


2.34 


2.34 


2.28 


2.28 


2.99 


2.99 


3.11 


3.11 


Other 


23.9 


76.1 


61.3 


38.7 


67.2 


32.8 


50.4 


49.6 


34.1 


65.9 


Other— se 


2.13 


2.13 


2.72 


2.72 


2.79 


2.79 


3.83 


3.83 


3.82 


3.82 


SES 






















Low SES 


33.2 


66.8 


68.6 


31.4 


70.6 


29.4 


55.5 


44 .5 


44.1 


55.9 


Low SES — se 


1.72 


1.72 


1.78 


1.78 


2.06 


2.06 


2.62 


2.6^ 


2.83 


2.83 


Medium SES 


37.5 


62.5 


73.3 


26.7 


72.5 


27.5 


58.1 


41.9 


47.2 


52.8 


Medium SES— se 


1.05 


1.05 


0.98 


0.98 


1.05 


1.05 


1.39 


1.39 


1.45 


1.45 


High SES 


37.9 


62.1 


73.5 


26.5 


76.6 


23.4 


58.5 


41.5 


47.0 


53.0 


Blsh SES— se 


1.06 


1.06 


1.03 


1.03 


1.06 


1.06 


1.34 


1.34 


1.46 
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Table B-7. Data for figures 4.5-4.8 

!!r^!f /^.^^^^ ^^^^ school seniors spending the normal length of time or less 
IhS'terLtSs " -^--^ Postsecondary 



Level 



Freshman 



Tim- « 1 T Sophomore Junior Senior Full BA 

Time. Normal Longer Normal Lonf r Normal Longer Normal Longer Normal Longer 



Total 
Total— se 



When Started PSE 
Within 1 year B.S. 
Within 1 year B.S.— se 

2-3 yeara after H.S. 
2-3 yeara after B.S.— se 

More than 3 years after H.S. 
More than 3 years after H.S.—se 



37.0 
0.73 



63.0 
0.73 



72.8 
0.67 



27.2 
0.67 



7U.2 
0.71 



25.8 
0.71 



58.0 
0.93 



42.0 
0.93 



66.7 
0.99 



53.3 
0.99 



39.1 
0.78 


60.9 
0.78 


74.4 
0.69 


25.6 
0.69 


75.0 
0.73 


25.0 
0.73 


57.6 
0.96 


42.4 
0.96 


47.0 
1.01 


53.0 
1.01 


27.2 
2.11 


72.8 
2.11 


60.6 
2.65 


39.4 
2.65 


63.3 
3.27 


36.7 
3.27 


61.7 
3.96 


38.3 
3.96 


45.8 
4.13 


54.2 
4.13 


20.8 
2.21 


79.2 
2.21 


57.8 
3.04 


42.2 
3.04 


67.8 
4.08 


32.2 
4.08 


68.4 
5.40 


31.6 
5.40 


38.0 
6.02 


62.0 
6.02 



Bow much PSE coqspleted 






















Less than 1 year 
Leaa than 1 year — se 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


One full year 
One full year — se 


23.0 
1.44 


77.0 
1.44 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


Two full years 
Two full years— se 


30.8 
1.55 


69.2 
1.55 


56.1 
1.57 


43.9 
1.57 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


Three full years 
Thrta full years — se 


33.2 
1.80 


66.8 
1.80 


60.2 
1.84 


39.8 
1.84 


49.5 
1.81 


50.5 
1.81 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


BA degree coojpletlon 
BA degree completion — se 


44.9 
0.93 


55.1 
0.93 


81.1 
0.69 


18.9 
0.69 


80.0 
0.71 


20.0 
0.71 


57.9 
0.94 


42.1 
0.94 


46.7 
0.99 


53.3 
0.99 


Control and level of first Institution 






















Private 2 -year or less 
Private 2-year or less— se 


57.7 
3.32 


42.3 
3.32 


68.1 
4.05 


31.9 
4.05 


59.1 
5.33 


40.9 
5.33 


46.6 
7.41 


53.4 
7.41 


29.1 
6.35 


70.9 
6.35 


Private 4 -year 
Private 4-year— se 


48.3 
1.48 


51.7 
1.48 


78.5 
1.29 


21.5 
1.29 


81.6 
1.14 


18.4 
1.14 


65.4 
1.75 


34.6 
1.75 


62.7 
1.60 


37.3 
1.60 


Public 2-year or less 
Public 2-year or less— se 


28.7 
1.25 


71.3 
1.25 


66.9 
1.31 


33.1 
1.31 


54.2 
1.68 


45.8 
1.68 


45.6 
2.38 


54 .4 
2.38 


26.9 
2.09 


73.1 
2.09 


Public 4 -year 
Public 4-year— se 


35.9 
0.98 


64.1 
0.98 


73.7 
0.96 


26.3 
0.96 


78.4 
0.88 


21.6 
0.88 


58.3 
1.20 


41.7 
1.20 


45.3 
1.27 


54.7 
1.27 
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Table B-7. Data for figures 4.5-4.8 continued 



Percent of 1972 high school seniors spending the normal length of time or less 
verses a longer time at each level through the BA, by selected postsecondary 
characteristics 



Level: Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Full BA 

Time: Normal Longer Normal Longer Normal Longer Normal Longer Normal Longer 



Institutional change 



No transfer or change 

No transfer or change — se 


39.6 
0.87 


60. A 
0.87 


75.9 
0.81 


2A.1 
0.81 


80.0 
0.81 


20.0 
0.81 


6A. A 
1.12 


35.6 
1.12 


56.9 
1.17 


A3.1 
1.17 


No lav«l or control change 

No level or control change-*se 


32.3 
1.89 


67.7 
1.89 


66.3 
1.93 


33.7 
1.93 


66.3 
2.09 


33.7 
2.09 


50.8 
2.70 


A9.2 
2.70 


29.8 
2.5A 


70.2 
2.5A 


Private Z-year to private A-year 
Private 2-year to private A-year — se 


50.3 
10. A3 


A9.7 
10. A3 


67.7 
9.00 


32.3 
9.00 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


Public 2-year to public 4-year 
Public 2-year to public A-year — se 


30.9 
2.07 


69.1 
2.07 


71.6 
1.7A 


2U.A 
1.7A 


57.3 
2.12 


A2.7 
2.12 


A2. A 
2.72 


57.6 

z n 


2A.0 
2.26 


76.0 
2.26 


Private to public A-year 
Private to public A-year— se 


A3.0 
3. OA 


57.0 
3. OA 


67.7 
3.07 


32.3 
3.07 


75.5 
2.73 


2A.5 
2.73 


AA .9 
3.78 


55.1 
3.78 


30.1 
3.39 


69.9 
3.39 


Public to private A -year 
Public to private A-year — se 


32.8 
3.07 


67.2 
3.07 


72.3 
2.92 


27.7 
2.92 


72.6 
2.98 


27. A 
2.98 


A8.6 
3.79 


51. A 
3.79 


3A.3 
3.53 


65.7 
3.53 


Other change 
Other change — se 


21.5 
2.29 


78.5 
2.29 


50.9 
3.57 


A9.1 
3.57 


50.2 
A. 93 


A9.8 
A. 93 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 


low n 
low n 
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